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2 BLACKFRIARS 


COMMENTARY 


A New Year. For a review, as for any other record of human 
work, a New Year must always be a time, if not for resolution, 
then at least for taking stock. During the 36 years of its life, 
Bracxrriars has known varieties of fortune, but one may hope 
that it remains faithful to its original purpose, which was to 
interpret contemporary life in the light of traditional Christian 
principles, and especially these as understood by St Thomas 
Aquinas. 

This has seemed an ambitious task. The complexity of modern 
life, the immense number of issues that increasingly call for Chris- 
tian judgment can easily daunt the critic. And it is easy for 
Catholics in particular to resort to an attitude of negative uncon- 
cern, content with their own truth and dubious of the easy 
possibility of its communication to others. That can never be an 
authentic Christian attitude, for the Gospels are the proof that 
what is essential in Christianity has to be presented with courage 
and conviction to each generation: the truth remains one and 
indivisible, but the mode of its presentation may well need to be 
changed. 

It is this problem of communication, to which we have drawn 
attention in several articles in recent issues of this review, that 
would seem pre-eminently important at this time. It is of little 
use to have strong convictions, or even important resources of 
scholarship or power, unless these can be transmitted to the world 
outside. And of all the issues which Catholic are concerned with, 
that of preserving freedom within the increasingly demanding 
welfare state is probably the most urgent. An insistence on the 
natural right to property, for instance, does not mean that its 
exercise must always be demanded. The very structure of our 
modern society is at many points designed to make much that is 
traditional and accepted in Catholic principle seem hard of 
realization. But that should not make Catholics pessimistic or 
incline them to long for a mythical “Catholic order’, which 
perhaps never was at any time. The world itself is wounded 
with the effects of original sin, and even the golden years of 
Paraguay were limited. 
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It is this tension between the kingdom of heaven and the sort of 
kingdom one may expect to establish on earth that can produce 
dismay, but in truth it should be a fruitful tension—one, that is 
to say, which will always prevent Catholics from being com- 
placent, or from resting at their ease in a Zion too comfortably 
achieved. 

In practice, the political action of Catholics is concerned with 
limited and determined ends. In this country obvious examples 
are the campaign to secure justice in education for Catholic 
children or the scrutiny of some of the provisions of a Health 
Service that can seem to accept secular assumptions much too 
readily. But Catholics are concerned with more than what may 
seem to be denominational peculiarities of their own. They are 
being increasingly left with the defence of radical human liberties 
because they have a consistent understanding of what man’s 
function truly is, of what his freedom is for. It is not the principles 
that need to be changed but rather their application to a situation 
as it actually is, and this task is one which once more we ask our 
readers to share in through their interest and support. 


THE MORALITY OF NUCLEAR WARFARE 


A Mepievat Disputation on this subject will be given by three 
Dominican Fathers, at the invitation of the National Peace 
Council, on Monday, January 30 at 8 p.m. at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster. Tickets (2s. each) may be obtained from the 
National Peace Council, 29 Great James Street, w.c.1. 
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A THOMIST APPROACH TO THE VEDANTA! 
BERNARD KELLY 


HEN I was asked to read a paper to this Society on 

\ ," some aspect of the Eastern religions I was glad to 

accept, not because I have the kind of scholarship I 
think would be necessary to speak about so vast a field, but be- 
cause I have been engaged in what may be called the border- 
problems, the problems connected with the approach of a Thomist 
to the truths expressed in, e.g. the Hindu or the Moslem traditions, 
for some considerable time, and am quite sure that it would be a 
benefit to myself to discuss these pull in such company as this 
Society affords. 

The plan of this paper has therefore two ends in view: to ven- 
tilate the problems connected with our approach to Eastern re- 
ligions, and to attempt that approach in the case of some essential 
aspect of an Eastern tradition so that the discussion of the approach 
problem should not be left floating in the air. That appears to be 
the requirement of the task and I beg you to be patient with me, 
for it is nothing if not difficult. 

The choice of Hinduism and, in particular, of the approach in 
the Vedanta to God as the Self, was made because it seems to me 
that this represents a key difficulty without tackling which one 
ets nowhere. It has the advantage of being so well known that 
ttle or no time need be spent in searching out and imparting 
information. We can set to work straight away in trying to 
understand what is known to everybody. From my own point of 
view I must broach this problem if 1 am to defend at all the posi- 
tion I am just about to outline in the approach of a Christian to 
other traditions. 

I take it that the serious interest of, e.g. Hinduism is its truth. Its 
truth rather than its difference. Here a preliminary attitude of 
crede ut intelligas is | think necessary, and if this seems to be begging 
the question I can only insist that unless at least you do not dis- 
believe you can never hope to make the transition even momen- 
tarily from a Western to an Indian point of view. The differences 


1 A paper read to the Cambridge Aquinas Society as a basis for discussion. October 26th, 
1955. 
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involved are much deeper than differences of language but they 
are not the primary concern of the serious interest I assume. 

As a practical observation I would say that an approach of 
Christians to Eastern religions which involved our being satisfied 
with a classification of each according to its specific difference 
would condemn us from the outset to an external and superficial 
point of view, a poiat of view which might even—in fact must 
to some extent—reflect back on our own world-view and theo- 
logical attitude. To the extent that it would then be in the light 
pe we might take to be the difference of the Christian revela- 
tion that we should tend to view revealed truth as such, as well as 
the revelations, if we allowed them that term, on which other 
traditions are founded. From this point of view it is not the prim- 
ordial revelation to mankind, in which in their origins other 
traditions may be deemed to share, which is the vitalizing source 
of light to us, but uniquely the historical canalizing of this revela- 
tion towards the fulfilment of ali revelation in Christ. The dif- 
ferences of other traditions are from this point of view their 
straying from this source of light and life. 

But the truth of a given tradition is the measure of its not 
straying from Christ. 

If it is the truth of Hinduism that one is looking for, one can 
set no limit at the outset to what one is going to find. It will re- 
quire from us an interior rather than an external approach and will 
set in a very different light the question of differences. 

For any here who are not Christians I shouid perhaps explain 
that the reference of the truth of other traditions to the truth of 
Christ does not mean that I propose to judge those other tradi- 
tions by a limited truth external to them, but that I refer them to 
the illimitable radiance of Truth itself. 

For a Christian it seems to me that a certain theological em- 
phasis is required by this approach on the supernatural truth 
implicit in the primordial revelation to mankind of which we 
have a record guaranteed to us in the first chapters of Genesis—an 
emphasis wholly consonant, as far as I am aware, with patristic 
and liturgical tradition. The consequences of this may be very far- 
reaching. As I see it the present availability to us of the light of 
other traditions does and must revive the interest of Christian 
thinkers in a vast field of truth to which they may have become 
accustomed to give a less than central importance. 
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When I say the truth of other traditions requires of us an interior 
rather than an external approach I mean that neither that truth nor 
the mind understanding it may be separated from the truth of 
Christ, and until we have got it and see it in that perspective we 
may be only chasing a will-of-the-wisp. To “a truth of 
another tradition as something extrinsic is to run after strange gods 
and to make divisions in Truth itself. 

As something intrinsic to Truth itself, the truth of Hinduism 
for example is the making explicit of depths available to us in 
principle in the Truth of Christ but relatively inaccessible in the 
circumstances of our place and time without the stimulus and dis- 
cipline of finding them in strange forms. I do not doubt for a 
moment that the availability of the scriptures of other peoples 
made so indiscriminately easy by modern publication, is for our 
education—not in encyclopaedic knowledge, but in Truth. 

What is called in question by such an approach is not the 
uniqueness of Christ but may well be our understanding of that 
uniqueness. One has not gone far on this path before the words 
‘only’, ‘alone’, ‘unique’ and the rest, as so often used nowadays 
defensively by Christian writers in the context of Eastern religions, 
evoke in the mind a somewhat hollow response. Indeed there is a 
question which haunts the mind in seeking to understand the 
truth of Hinduism: “What do you mean by another?’ We shall 
return to it. 

It is a commonplace that the Indian tradition is metaphysical. 
This is true not only of the dialectical exposition of Vedanta which 
you get in the commentaries upon commentaries on Shankara’s 
commentary on the Brahma Sutras, but it is true too of the way 
in which a Hindu student learns grammar or dancing. Those who 
have seen Ram Gopal on the London stage explaining as he per- 
forms them the beautiful gesture-figures of Indian dance will have 
an inkling of that unfolding of truth by dancing which takes place 
when the student understands his art by a participation in the 
analogy of the cosmic dance of God. It is said that it takes twelve 
years to learn Sanskrit under an Indian teacher, but by the end of 
that time the student will not only compose grammatically but 

will also have been introduced into the understanding of the meta- 
physical tradition. Indian metaphysics is not thought of, as ours 
tends nowadays to be, as a special department of abstract thought; 
rather abstract thought, so fe as it is true, together with the art of 
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weaving, the unfolding of flowers and the spiritual attainments of 
the yogi are special applications or realizations of metaphysical 
truth 


I make these remarks in view of what I believe to be a current 
assumption that although Indian metaphysics are false they may 
yet vehicle, or be the oblique expression of, a genuine mysticism. 
Ofa tradition to which direct metaphysical insight ds an occasional 
and fortuitous thing I could understand such an assumption being 
made, but of Hinduism in which the direct metaphysical insight is 
central and essential, vivifying everything else, I confess I find it 
quite unintelligible. Such an assumption may seem to convey 
something to us because of the extraordinarily restricted sense we 
give to the word ‘metaphysics’, meaning by it an ontology drawn 
by abstraction from the world of our daily experience and safe- 
guarded rather than interiorly lit by the light of faith. From an 
Indian point of view such a metaphysics suffers from a poverty of 
meas, implied in an over-valuation of the merely abstract or con- 
ceptual reaches of the mind, and it suffers too from not drawing 
its light directly from revelation. From an Indian point of view 
it would, I think, be evident that the first chapter of Genesis is 
more metaphysical though it is obviously less dialectical than the 
metaphysics of Aristotle. 

If it is possible for us to adjust ourselves to this point of view, 
and I think it is possible if we free the metaphysical principles of 
St Thomas from the limitations imposed by the textbook, we 
may attempt to explore a position which is a commonplace in the 
Vedantic writings but, I think, always rather shocking to us: the 
approach to God as the Self. Our reaction is at first, I think, either 
to regard the position as out-and-out pantheism and so to have 
nothing to do with it, or else to think that it may contain a 
valuable truth provided it does not mean exactly what it says. 
Then commences the task of adaptation of possible meanings 
which may take us upon a long and interesting philosophical 
journey but one in which we have no sure guidance and certainly 
no authority. On the contrary however there is no aphorism in 
the Vedic tradition which enjoys greater authority than “That art 
Thou’. It represents not a philosophical opinion—not indeed a 
human opinion at all—but the realization in a given subject, which 
by that very realization is the transcendent subject, of the purity 
and fulness of primordial truth. 
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It is closer, very much closer, to this of St Paul, ‘I live now, not 
1, but Christ liveth in me’ (in which statement an Indian would at 
once recognize the utterance of a jivanmukta—one liberated 
already in this life) than to any position attainable to Western 
pantheism, solipsism, idealism or the individual opinions of philo- 
sophers. But it is one thing to say this, another to realize that it is 
so. The context of grace and of the supernatural virtues in St Paul 
assures us of the authenticity of his statement even apart from the 
other argument of its truth: that it forms part of the inspired word 
of God. We recognize in it that mysterious transference of sub- 
ond in Christ which is a principal element of the theandric 

e. 

And that, perhaps, is precisely what we miss in the Vedic 
affirmation. We miss the mediation of Christ in which we could 
recognize at once the possibility of its truth. We lack context to 
validate it, and to assure ourselves of the kind of affirmation it is. 

This difficulty is pressed even harder in another Vedic affirma- 
tion: ‘Brahmasmi’—‘I am Brahman.’ We could only translate it 
‘Lam the Godhead’. As with the affirmation of our Lord, ‘Before 
Abraham was made I am’, none but Christ could make it—and 
yet, you know, these affirmations are current in Indian writings 
and in.the lives of Hindu saints as what everyone is born as a 
human being in order to verify. 

It would be quite impossible in a paper like this to build up a 
sufficient background from Indian sources to show at all ade- 

uately the context of these affirmations. For one thing I lack both 
the knowledge and the art to do it. Rather I would refer you to 
anything you can get of the works of Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
particularly the beautiful essay on Hinduism in his Hinduism and 
Buddhism: that, together with René Guenon’s Man and His Becom- 
ing according to the Vedanta, of which Coomaraswamy wrote that 
it is the best exposition of Vedanta yet written in any European 
language. What can, and I think must, be attempted is to construct 
from positions traditionally known to us certain lines—rather of 
ened meditation than of argument—which bring us 
within sight of the truth as it is affirmed in the Vedanta. 

For us it would appear at first that subjective transcendence is a 
contradiction in terms. The relation of subject, whether of sub- 
stance to accidental determination, of prime matter to the forms 
of material things or of the thinking subject to the intellection 
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which takes place in it, is a relation of potency to act. Transcend- 
ence, the ascent a nature to a higher degree of being and of 
knowing, is possible in virtue of what already is—‘in act’—at that 


higher degree. Transcendence i.e. is by way of act, and so far as 


= _ subjects it is effectively in virtue of the objective actuality 

It involves in us the elevation of the subjective principle to a 
higher order of receptivity both of being and, in consequence, of 
knowing and of loving—what is wholly equivalent to a rebirth— 
but transcendence by way of potentiality, of passivity, alone is 
inconceivable. 

Much of what is presented in the Upanishads in what may be 
called the argument towards sameness does strongly suggest to 
the Western reader the recession into the indeterminacy of the 
material and potential principle. 

In the instruction to Svetaketu we find: 

‘Just as by one piece of clay everything made of clay may be 
known . . . the reality is just clay. Just as by one copper orna- 
ment everything made of copper may be known . . . the 
reality is just copper . . . so, my dear, is that teaching.’ 

But we have to note that the teacher here is correcting the 
vanity of Svetaketu, his complacency in various achievement. He 

on: 
‘In the ia this world was just Being, one only, without 
a second’. 

In order to realize that primordial Being as the Self it is neces- 

sary to turn away from accidential determination and from every 

articular intellection of the mind—to what? Maritain appears to 
be on the right lines when he suggests that the Hindu approach to 
God is by way of recession into the substantial esse of the soul. For 
that would satisfy the turning away from particular actualizations 
to a central abiding ‘act’. In the nature oft the case I do not think 
this suggestion goes or can go far enough. It is Thomists with the 
boldness and paradox of Eckhart who could set these lines in a 
dimension in which they really arrive where Indian metaphysics 
are situated. Nevertheless we may note a possibility of transcend- 
ence in the very immediacy of God’s presence imparting being 
—esse—to the soul. 

Although the images in the passage I have quoted suggest to us 
a recession into the material principle, there is in the Indian doc- 
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10 BLACKFRIARS 

trine no transcending of the individual ego by way of passivity: 
rather by way of act. Not however, act in the sense of action: and 
not (and this goes a good deal deeper) by way of act understood by 
the direct analogy of action. None better than the Hindu under- 
stands the passivity which is ai the heart of action as such. It is by 
way of esse in actu primo that the supreme Principle in the Upani- 
shad I have quoted is to be approached. That supreme reality 
transcends distinction. 

Pure and self-subsistent Being—esse in the illimitable and abso- 
lute sense in which it is applied by St Thomas to the Divine 
Essence—transcends distinction, as we know, in that each divine 
perfection, known to us analogously by the distinct perfections of 
creatures is, in God, nothing else than the Divine Essence. But 
with regard to the schema: J of distinction there is this con- 

sideration too: difference between things is relative to their being 
‘components, if you like, of the same world. Without a common 
ground in which they participate things cannot be said to differ. 
All things are intrinsically related to God, but God is not related 
to his creation. If God then is said to be distinct from the creature 
this distinction is of another order than any distinction of creatures 
among themselves. To content oneself with expressions which are 
admittedly little more than babbling, God’s transcendence is 
infinitely more than any difference and because it is infinitely 
more it is also in some sense infinitely less. 

The creature is distinct from God, yes. But God is not another. 

These two propositions contradict each other because there is a 
shift of the sense of ‘being’ between the one and the other. We 
may note that St Thomas is often at pains to insist that the Divine 
Being is determinate, definite, even individual—in order to under- 
line that It is not vague or indefinite in the ordinary sense of those 
terms, and that It is not a logical abstraction. But in principle this 
way of speaking is concessive to a point of view (not a voluntary 
point of view but our own natural mental disposition) which is 
situated in the midst of the distinction and variety of creatures and 
with difficulty transcends that situation by means of analogies 
drawn therefrom. 

And if it is true, so far as we may presume to speak so of the 
Divine Essence, that God is qualified by no otherness—for the 
Divine Esse is unqualified pure actuality—then it is also true that 
there is something in the creature not so far as it is particular and 
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limited but so far as it is—which corresponds to, reflects if we may 
use the word—not just the limitation of actuality which establishes 


it in the rank and variety of creation but that unqualified actuality 


of God himself. According to Genesis it is in Man that this cor- 
respondence is primarily to be found, so far as man is created in 
the Divine Image. The primordial light of other traditions con- 
firms this even sometimes in language remarkably akin. In 
Hinduism one encounters in Shankara, for instance, in Rama- 
krishna and more or less passim the insistence on the inestimable 
privilege of being born a human being, for it is from the human 
position—in all the vastness of Hindu cosmology—that liberation 
from the chain of causation (mukti) is to be attained. 

So far as we are not God, our approach to God is to a principle 
outside ourselves. In him, not in ourselves, is the perfection, the 
Truth, the Good we seek, for God is absolute plenitude of being 
in whom all perfection resides. 

Ultimately we are not God so far as we are not. Non potest esse 
quod ens dividatur ab ente inquantum est ens.2 

If, when we speak of the creature we mean what is not God, 
then precisely to that extent the heart, the self of the creature is a 
nothingness. The realization of this nothingness—not merely the 
theoretical assent to it—is fully equivalent to a death. 

It is said of Shri Ramana Maharshi—a saint of the Hindu ‘way 
of knowledge’, a jnani, roughty contemporary with Ramakrishna 
—that the question which possessed his childhood was this, “Who 
am I ?’At length, as a very young man he left his home and, taking 
nothing with him, lay on a tomb determined not to get up until 
he had verified the answer to his question. He never came back. 

Mystical death—to discuss this as experience is to discuss it under 
the aspect in which it is not death. It has been said that into the 
depths of God none but the very dead can enter. And in this con- 
text mystical death is incommeasurably more decisive than the 
death of the body. When this death is accomplished there is 
nothing left but God—nothing that is not God. 

We im that this death and this entrance into the depths of 
God are available to us in Christ ‘who through his own blood 
entered the Holies’. His blood being the torrent of the Divine 
Essence. 

In this Indian way of knowledge which most troubles us by its 


2 St Thomas in Boethium de Trinitate, IV, art. 1. 
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12 BLACKFRIARS 
directness which goes beyond the personal relation to God we 


miss the subjective transference from the individuai human sub- 
ject ‘in itself’ to human subjectivity in Christ made possible by the 
economy of grace. It is true that we find frequent reference to 
grace (prasada) where the personal God is in question, e.g. in the 
devotion to Rama or Krishna, and in the Gita itself, but it is not 
here that the full resource of Indian metaphysic is brought to bear 
in what I should call a central way. 

That central approach baffles us by transcending any point of 
view possible to i individual as such. 

So long as the creature is understood as what is not God, the 
immediacy of creator to creature, of the first cause to its effects, 
is understood as presence, as of one to another; the theandric life 
as a receiving and a giving as between two. But if we attend to the 
reality into which that giving and that receiving introduces us, 
what is present to us here is, in that reality, neither, to speak 
properly, present nor absent; but an unqualified and uncon- 
ditioned P aceert of being: what is given to us here is, in him, 
what can be imparted to no other and what no other can receive. 
It is an eternal Self-abiding which for us indeed is transcendent 
Gift, because it is the transcendent Self. 


THE LATEST IN CATECHISMS 
F. H. DRINKWATER 


more gratitude from their fellow-Catholics than the Cate- 

chetical Society of Munich. It came into existence towards 
the end of the nineteenth century; a few kindred spirits among the 
clergy—Stieglitz, Weber, and others—gathered themselves round 
a periodical, Katechische Blatter, still happily flourishing, and from 
1898 onwards had the conscious aim of improving the prevailing 
ways of teaching religion to the young. They were “a aware of 
the educational psychology of those days, Herbart and suchlike, 
and they soon evolved the needed applications of it to the teaching 
of religion. Their Munich method, as it was called, made a point 
of properly organized lesson-units, instead of just ploughing 
steadily through a book of questions and answers. They may have 
seemed a shade pedantic perhaps in their insistence on the regular 
elements of each lesson—aim, presentation, explanation, ques- 
tioning, application, expression-work and so forth. But the dis- 
tinctive feature of Munich was to start from something concrete, 
some narrative or at least some picture, but preferably from some 
Scriptural story, and work up from that to the explanation of the 
doctrine concerned and if necessary to the relevant catechism- 
answer. Other methods had used Scripture for ‘examples’: 
Munich started from Scripture. As time went on, and the liturgical 
movement made itself felt especially in Germany, together with 
a deepening theology, the Munich catechists welcomed the new 
insights and incorporated them into their plans and material. 
Gradually the present gencration of pioneers, in Germany and 
elsewhere, has come to see that catechetical renewal is not merely 
a matter of methods, of introducing a few more pictures or stories 
or activities, but involves reconsidering the content of the instruc- 
tion itself. Fr G. Delcuve, s.j. (in his foreword to the French trans- 
lation of Fr Jungmann’s Katechetik) points out that the gains in 
methodology, urgently necessary as they were, had not always 
produced a corresponding gain in results. ‘And thus, through 
relative set-backs, the first period of the catechetical movement. 
revolving round Method, was leading us into a second period, 


P= intellectual groups within the Church have deserved 
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revolving this time round the problem of Content. At the same 
time, it became clear that for the future we would need an alto- 
gether larger conception of the catechetical movement: as being 
an active pastoral education (action pastorale), vitalized by the 
liturgical and biblical movements.’ 

The Katechetenverein of Munich has played a leading part in 
this second stage, also, and it was not surprising that when the 
German bishops, just before the last war, decided on revising the 
German catechism, they entrusted the revision at first to the 
Deutschen Katechetenverein, and in the later stages to a “work- 
ing-party’ of the Munich society which has shown such mental 
adaptability as well as such staying power. The work was begun 
well over fifteen years ago, and has not been hurried. Other coun- 
tries one after the other, have produced revised catechisms usually 
longer and more complex than the catechisms they replaced, but 
the Munich catechists have still worked away quietly. Now at last, 
after fifteen years, their task has reached its completion. The new 
German catechism has passed all its experimental stages, has been 
finally approved by all the bishops, published by Herder of Frei- 
burg,! and came into use in the schools this September. 

During August, at a liturgical Congress in Munich, the new 
catechism was the subject of three expositions by three of the 
moving spirits in the Katechetenverein. Two of these—Dr 
Klemens Tilmann and Fr Franz Schreibmayr—are now Orator- 
ians. They showed how the new catechism seeks to follow the 
liturgy itself, in attempting to make God a reality, not a mere 
word, to the ordinary faithful, and to keep Christ in the very 
centre of everything. The third paper was by Dr Josef Gold- 
brunner, the present editor of the society’s periodical. He is not 
unknown to English readers, since a book of his has recently been 
translated into English.2 His paper was on the poner des 
principles which the composers of the new catechism have tried 
to keep in view. 


1 Katholischer Katechismus der Bistiimer Deutschlands. (Verlag Herder, Freiburg im Briesgau, 
3-50 marks.) 
Two other books, also published by Herder, help to throw light on this monumental 
work. 
Einfuhrung in Der neuen Katechismus: by Dr Hubert Fischer. This gives the history of 
the new Catechism and epxlains its pedagogical principles. 
Handbuch zum Katholischen Katechismus: von Franz Schreibmayr und Klemens Tilmann. 
Thisis a teachers’ commentary on the new Catechism, due to appear in six half-volumes; 
the first of these is now announced, price 9.20 marks. 

2 Holiness and Wholeness (Burns Oates; 5s.) 
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What kind of book is the new ‘Catechism’? Actually it is a large 
cloth-bound book of 288 pages, a school text-book for children 
of eleven or thereabouts. Its contents are 136 chapters or lessons, 
followed by a few pages of prayers and Christian-life rules. After 
three introductory lessons on the Church as our guide to the 
purpose-of-life, the lesssons cover four main Parts as follows. 

1. On God and our Salvation: here the lessons are grouped 

together under the three Persons of the Trinity, and cover 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

2. On the Church and the Sacraments. 

3. On living according to God’s Commandments. 

4. On the Last Things. 

There is some overlapping, of course, in a good sense; topics 
like the Church or Heaven come into the Creed, as well as being 
more fully treated in their own place. There is no treatment of the 
Old Testament or of our Lord’s life as such: these are evidently 
left to be done in other ways. There are plenty of drawings, one 
for each lesson at least; they are well-planned to set the reader’s 
mind working, though not in themselves very attractive to an 
English eye. 

The Munich tradition is followed not only in arranging each 
lesson under a definite idea, but also in keeping a fairly rigid 
structure for the lessons. Each one begins with Scripture, a text or 
a Gospel episode very briefly stated; then comes the main body 
of the lesson in several short paragraphs of doctrinal explanation. 
This is followed by a short list of review-questions, ‘recapping’ 
the explanation. Next comes the formal catechism quae 
answer proper (or there may be two or three of them), which 
again summarizes the lesson still more succinctly. To end up with 
there are always some short sentences by way of appendices: one 
‘For my own life’, a personal application or resolution arising out 
of the lesson; another, The Word of God, quoting some fresh 
relevant text of Scripture; another, with the cross-heading 
Aufgaben, will suggest two or three activities or assignments for 
written work or so forth. 

Where the Munich tradition seems to be rather departed from 
is at the beginning of each lesson. Here the old Munich method 
definitely prescribed a narrative, from Scripture or elsewhere. In 
this book the narrative at best becomes a brief skeleton, or even a 


rudimentary vestige; and often disappears altogether to be replaced 
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by a saying of our Lord or of St Paul. Perhaps the authors would 
reply that the narrative is needed only for young children, and 
this book is for the eleven-year-olds. Or perhaps full narratives 
would make the book too large, and perhaps the teacher is 
expected to supply them. 

The formal Catechism-questions, it will be observed, are only 
one element in the book, and (though printed in conspicuous type) 
not the most prominent; they are in fact reduced to their proper 
place as the final brief resumé of a lesson. Incidentally, there are 
only 248 of them, as compared with five, six or seven hundred 
in some of the new national catechisms. Nor is it the intention of 
the authors or the bishops to have this ‘catechism proper’ printed 
in any separate little book where it could be misused by the more 
lazy or unintelligent kind of teacher. As far as the present writer 
can make out, these catechism-answers are posed es in simple 
untechnical kind of language, But of course the German language 
has a certain advantage in this respect over English, since it oa 
manages to avoid Latin-derived words. For sanctifying grace the 
German says ‘holy-making grace’; for Blessed Trinity, the ‘All- 
holy Three-foldness’; for Resurrection, the ‘upstanding from the 
dead’. 

Perhaps the best way of describing the new German catechism 
will be to give a specimen lesson in full. On the Holy Ghost, in 
the Creed, there are five lessons, dealing respectively with Pente- 
cost; the Holy Ghost as Third Person; his work in the Church; as 
our Light and Strength; and as our Sanctifier. (This compares 
favourably with our own miserable eighth Article). There are 
also two lessons later on under Confirmation. We translate here 
the fifth of the above: “Through the Holy Ghost we are sancti- 
fied’. In the text is inserted a sketch of a heart with a Dove in it; 
the Dove has a halo, by the way. . 


THROUGH THE HOLy SpirRIT WE ARE MADE HOLY 


St Paul writes in his letter to the Galatians: “When the appointed 
time came, God sent out His Son, to make us sons by adoption. 
You are sons; God has sent the spirit of His Son into our hearts, 
crying out in us: Abba, Father. No longer then, art thou a slave, 
thou art a son; and because thou art a son, then an heir also.’ 


Gal. 4, 4-7. 
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Through the Holy Spirit we receive a share in the life of the 
infinite holy God. Thus we become children of God, brothers and 
sisters of Christ, and heirs of the everlasting Life. This is the wonderful 
rift we call the Grace-life. The Grace-life goes far above and 
_ all natural life: and so it is also called the supernatural 


In the heart of the child of God dwells the Holy Spirit. He is the 
very Breath itself of the divine Life; He is the living Pledge that 
we shall one day live for ever with the Father. 

With the Holy Spirit, there are living in us too the Father and 
the Son. Christ says: We will come and make our abode with 
him. So St Paul reminds us with the words: Know you not that 
you are a Temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwells in you? 

Through the Grace-life we are most intimately united with the 
holy God, the Source of all grace, and thereby sanctified ourselves. 
Therefore we call the Grace-life also ‘sanctifying grace’. 

‘If we live by the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit’ (Gal. 5, 
25). If we are children of God, we shall also live as His children 
should; we shall love Him, praise Him, receive the sacraments, 
and do His holy will. Then we gain more grace and bear rich 
fruit for everlasting life. 


Revier questions: 1. What life does the Holy Spirit give to us? 
2. Why do we call the Grace-life also supernatural life? 3. Who 
lives in the heart of God’s children? 4. Why do we call the Grace- 
life also sanctifying grace? 5. What shall we do, as a result of 
being God’s children? 


6. What does the Grace-life bring ahout?—The Grace-life makes us 
into children of God, Brothers of Christ, and heirs of eternal life. 


For my living: The most precious thing I have on earth is the 
Grace-life. Only one thing matters—to live as God’s child. Only 
one thing is dreadful—to separate oneself from God, to die with- 
out His grace and to be lost for ever. 


The Word of God: ‘See what love the Father has shown us: we are 
called God's children, we are God’s children’. (1 John 3, 1). 
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O Christian, recognize what a dignity is yours! 
(Leo the Great). 


There, then, is this short lesson on the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, and everyone will agree that in itself this rather lofty and 
mystical doctrine could hardly be better stated. The doubt might 
stil arise as to whether so direct and uncoloured a statement, so 
bald almost, is likely to make entrance into the mind of the 
eleven-year-old, or touch his imagination at all. Would it not 
have been better perhaps to begin with John 14, 23, and present it 
more as a story, or mental picture, of our Lord conversing with the 
Apostles? Are we sine in thinking that one glimmer of 
imagination in the mind of the pupil is better than half an hour of 
reiterating by the catechist? 

Undoubtedly some serious educationists will be inclined to 
criticize the new German catechism for putting (as they will con- 
sider) a book between the catechist and the learners, Where does 
the catechist come in? The book does everything, even asks the 
questions and sets the home-work; and yet (they will say) no text- 
book can really pass on the Faith to another soul: religion is 
caught rather than taught. Here we plunge into a never-ending 
educational argument, between (you might say) realists and ideal- 
ists; between the pessimists who think that most teachers are ‘duds’ 
and the optimist who thinks that any kind of sincere teacher is 
better than a printed class-book. This article is no place for such 
an argument. What seems certain is that if catechisms of the 
formal question-and-answer sort are desirable—and the present 
writer, like most other Catholics, thinks they are—then the ques- 
tions and answers in this German catechism set a new high 
standard of practical common-sense and Scripture-soaked theo- 
logy, which is bound to have an effect wherever the Church’s duty 
of proclaiming the Good News is seriously and willingly accepted 
by clergy and people. 
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RELIGIOUS TRANSLATION 
EDMUND Hitt, 0.P. 


has discussed the literary problems of translation with great 

thoroughness, shrewdness, and wit. But the translation of 
religious texts poses what might almost be called a special theo- 
logical problem that he has not, I think, really considered. It is 
true he has devoted a whole article to the discussion of the 
theological contents of the words justice and scandal in the New 
Testament; and he remarks on the difficulty of dealing with words 
like grace and faith, which subsequent theological history has given 
a precision they lack in the Scriptures. But it is just here that he 
fails to locate the translator’s theological problem in quite the 
right place. He is concerned with investigating the precise mean- 
ing of the word justice or grace in any given text, and then finding 
the best way of expressing it in English. That is the literary pre- 
occupation of any translator of any work, sacred or profane. The 
peculiarity of words in religious contexts is that in the very 
originals they are translations, of divine realities into human terms. 
Revelation itself is a work of translation, culminating in the 
translation of the eternal Word into time-bound flesh. 

Mer Knox considers all the various meanings that the word 
tsadiq-dikaios-justus has in. the Bible, and concludes quite rightly 
that no one English word, be it just or righteous, really covers them. 
But if it comes to that, did the word tsadiq really cover them? The 
point is that the word’s various theological meanings are construc- 
tions by analogy on its social human meanings, and it is important 
that the analogy should not be lost in translation. But it is lost if 
you translate it by five different English words in five different 
contexts. Mgr Knox protests that words are not coins to be given 
fixed arbitrary values. But when they are used to express religious 
truth, Humpty Dumpty, we must confess, does come into his 
own. We do have to make words mean what we want them to 
mean, we need what Mgr Knox calls token words, which if not 
coins, are at least fixed strings with wide resonances. The art of the 
translator is not to avoid straining words, but so to put the right 


strain on the apt word that his readers will catch the analogy. 


I: his collection of articles ‘on Englishing the Bible’ Mgr Knex 
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What we miss in Mgr Knox’s translations is precisely the resonance 
and the echoes and the harmonies of the revealed word of God. 

His case is that the urgent task today is to bring out the melody 
and let harmony come later. Very well, but in that case let him 
admit that what he has given us is not strictly a Version of the 
Scriptures, but a Targum on the Scriptures. His work has not been 
a translator’s, but that of a highly sophisticated dragoman, the 
interpreter through whom ten minutes of grand Arabic eloquence 
reach the English traveller as “The sheikh says he would be 
delighted to have your company at dinner tonight’. According to 
his intention he has told the ordinary casual reader what the Bible 
means; he has not really told him what the Bible says. He has done 
much, that is, to help people acquire general religious knowledge, 
but little towards the refashioning in English of an effective re- 
ligious language. And this is a work which is of apostolic urgency 
today, and for which good translation is the first thing that is 
needed. 

Catholic religious English, whether theological or devotional, 
is nowadays a language of technical words, mostly Latinisms, 
which are even foisted on children in the catechism, and which for 
the ordinary mind bear no relation to the language and mental 
concepts of everyday life. That is to say, the analogies inherent in 
them have become obscured, and they are in consequence as use- 
less for leading the mind up to divine things as a ladder which has 
lost all its bottom rungs. 

It is indeed inevitable that some words should become assigned 
exclusively to religious use, and lose touch with the profane. The 
very names God, for example, and Deus and Theos and El have 
lost touch since time immemorial with whatever objects of man’s 
temporal experience they were taken from, to be applied to the 
unknown something or someone ‘which we call God’. But that 
they were taken from some such objects cannot be doubted. In 
this connection it is interesting to note the different ways different 
missionaries have reacted, when they come across peoples who 
have no equivalent word for God. St Francis Xavier in Japan first 
picked on what happened to be the proper name of a particular 
god of the Japanese pantheon—as if the Latin Deus had been put 
into English as Woden. When he realized his mistake, he gave up 
his attempt at translation and took refuge in the transliteration of 
the Latin word Deus, a word of course which could have no 
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associations at all for the Japanese, and which could therefore give 
the preacher no lever in explaining Christian doctrine about God. 
In China, on the other hand, Matteo Ricci, faced with a similar 
situation, translated God as the Lord of Heaven. Like Xavier he 
coined a token word, treating words as coins pace Mgr Knox, but 
instead of minting a new coinage he was at pains to use a currency 
with which his hearers were familiar, and revalue it according to 
a Christian standard. 

The temptation to transliterate has always beset translators. A 
little of it does no harm, and serves perhaps to give a sense of the 
continuity of our religious inheritance. Jewish and Christian 
Greek preserved a handful of Hebrew words like Amen, Alleluia, 
sabbath, etc. Christian Latin kept rather more Greek words, Christ, 
angel, mystery, baptism, eucharist, bishop, Church, alms, etc. But when 
it came to translating Christian Latin into English, transliteration 
exceeded all bounds. Not that one would advocate a return to 
pure Anglo-Saxon. It is part of the character of modern English 
to be a mixed language, witha very large vocabulary taken directly 
or at one remove from Latin. But when English takes over a Latin 
word, it hardly ever leaves its native meaning undisturbed. The 
ordinary meaning of assume and assumption is quite different from 
the ordinary meaning which assumere and assumptio have in Latin, 
and which they continue to have in connection with the feast of 
August 15th. Satisfaction for sin (in English we usually say satis- 
faction with, not for), in its English sense, is the last thing one would 
wish to associate with the virtue or the sacrament of penance. 
Aedificare means quite simply build; edify, invented solely, one sup- 
poses, to render St Paul’s dete de: use of the word, means— 
well, it is a rather sanctimonious words for set a good example. And 
how the word act is misused in devotional language! Acts, in 
English, are opposed to words; our prayer-books make them 
entirely consist of words. They are not made, either, they are 
done. In the sort of contexts in which the prayer-books indulge in 
them, normal English leaves them out altogether. You do not say 
to a grumpy or a frightened child, ‘Make an act of hilarity, make 
an act of courage’ (I beg your pardon: of ‘fortitude’); you say, 
‘Try and be cheerful, be brave’. Let us be honest, then, and admit 
that what we do out of the prayer-books is to affirm our faith, 
hope, charity, contrition (a very good exercise, too), not perform 
acts of them. 
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Contrition is an example of those many words whose meaning, 
though accurate enough, is poor and colourless compared with 
what they signify in Latin. It is a technical word for sorrow for 
sin. Many people, perhaps, who could well manage to be really 
and truly sorry for their sins, find the complicated business of 
making a perfect act of contrition too much for them. The Latin 
word means literally crushing or grinding or bruising; but the Eng- 
lish ear, taking the metaphorical sense for the proper one, misses 
the metaphor completely, and metaphor is the very sap of an 
effective religious language. ‘Make a good act of contrition while 
I give you absolution’; what would be wrong, except that it 
would be unfamiliar, with saying, “Try and bruise your heart for 
your sins’ (or simply “Be really sorry for your sins’), “while I untie 
you from them’? 

Sacrament is another word that has become impoverished in 
English in this sort of way; also grace. The reality of grace is some- 
thing exclusively Christian and religious, and so, unfortunately, is 
the English word, or practically so. But this is not the case with 
the Latin gratia and the Greek charis. Mgr Knox says that one of 
the difficulties in translating St Faul is to know when he is using it 
theologically and when in its wider sense of favour. But why 
should the translator be more precise than St Paul? His task surely 
is to be aware of the analogy between the two senses and to try 
and find an English word which will carry it, and give the divine 
thing its bearings in natural human experience. Grace having be- 
come de-analogized, it would be better to translate gratia through- 
out by favour (except of course where English idiom demands the 
word thanks). 

These words belong to a whole group, which English received 
after their meaning had become modified and restricted by cen- 
turies of theological or popular Christian use. That is how, in their 
English shape, they have he so much fat. An interesting pair of 
words to suffer like this (one of them it is true, not of Latin origin), 
is soul and spirit. As Mgr Knox points out, the Hebrew nephesh 
means much more than what we mean by soul. In Hebrew the soul 
is sad, happy, feels hungry, is satisfied by food. In fact it is not, as 
in English, primarily a religious concept, but one of self-evident 
experience. It is the self in all its manifestations of life. An entirely 
unphilosophical notion, it tallies curiously with the classic Aris- 
totelian and Thomist doctrine of the soul, in which it is defined as 
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the principle by which a living body lives. It is practically synony- 
mous with life. And the Greek psyche and the Latin anima are so 
used in the New Testament. “Whoever wants to save his life shall 
lose it; and whoever loses his life for my sake shall find it’. The 
Greek and Latin have soul where the English translates life. ‘Do 
not worry about your life, what to eat or drink, or about your 
body, what to wear. Is not the life something more than food, or 
the body than clothing?’ Again for life read soul, and you have 
what the original says literally. The suggestion is not that the 
English is wrong to translate psyche and anima in these contexts by 
life, but that it is a great pity the language has been so impover- 
ished in this respect, that the expression ‘lose or find one’s soul’ 
can have only one meaning, and is now incapable of bearing the 
paradoxical analogy placed on the equivalent Greek and Latin in 
the Gospel. The word soul has been warped by an over-spiritual 
view of it as the prisoner in the body, an entity complete in its 
own right, something which has valle nothing to do with the 
vulgar business of animating the body. If you said that dogs and 
snails have souls, people would think nowadays that you were 
maintaining a sentimental theory that dogs and snails survive 
after death. The word has in fact filched most of its present con- 
notations from the word spirit. When St Paul talked about the 
flesh warring against the spirit, he did not mean at all the body 
warriag against the soul; but that, one suspects, is how his words 
are commonly taken. For him the soul is so very much not spirit, 
that he contrasts the ‘psychic’ man and the ‘pneumatic’ man, in 
Latin the ‘animal’ and the ‘spiritual’ man; and again the ‘psychic, 
animal’ body, and the ‘pneumatic, spiritual’ body. The English of 
most versions renders ‘natural’ body, and ‘natural’ or ‘sensual’ 
man, as against ‘spiritual’ body and ‘spiritual’ man. In the circum- 
stances there is little else they could do; but how one wishes the 
early translators had bequeathed us good token words for anima 
and spiritus, animalis and spiritualis, to be used woodenly in all 
contexts. Even now something might be done to restore to English 
minds those biblical Pauline concepts, which in this case are not 
only more resonant but more precise than our own. Where anima 
is rendered life, it could perhaps be given as life and soul, or self and 
soul. St Paul’s adjectives are more difficult; perhaps soul-governed 
and spirit-governed would do. As for spirit, the word has quite lost 
the concrete reference to blowing or breathing which it has in 
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Greek and Latin. Personally I would like to see it everywhere 
rendered by breath, leaving the contexts to show that it is not 
physical breath which is meant; but this doubtless would not be 
generally acceptable. 

To return to the problem of over-transliteration from Latin. 
One reason for it may be that English is very weak at the task of 
word formation. It is easy enough to translate assumere take up, 
aedificare build up, satisfacere make amends; but we seem to have no 
means of forming words to correspond to assumptio, aedificatio, 
satisfactio. So we transliterate. 

A difficulty of this sort, surely, could be surmounted if more 
attention were paid to the ealah characteristics of English syntax. 
English, being the least inflected of all European languages, is at 
the opposite pole from the highly inflected Latin and Greek. The 
function of word formation goes hand in hand with the mechan- 
ism of inflection, and the need for it is not in fact so great in a 
language which constructs its sentences with a minimum of in- 
flection. We can often use the same word, without any modifica- 
tion, as noun, verb, or adjective at will. Build up and take up can 
both be used as nouns, though not with quite the same significance 
of the act of the verb as assumptio and aedificatio. 

But in any case there is no need always to translate verb by verb 
and noun by noun. The slavish following of Latin or Greek syntax 
and sentence construction is perhaps the fault that docs most to 
mar the translation of religious documents, from Bible and missal 
to catechisms and papal encyclicals, and to make them sound so 
foreign and unreal. English co-ordinates clauses and words where 
Latin subordinates. English being analytic in temper is less inter- 
ested than Latin in a word’s grammatical status, and more in its 
bare significance. So it leaves out purely grammatical relative 
pronouns, and treats prepositions with a freedom which would 
short-circuit many a more intricately constructed and graded 
Latin sentence. It does not feel the Latin and Greek need to con- 
nect each sentence with its neighbours by some link word, as Mgr 
Knox has noted. It finds the subjunctive a nuisance and delights in 
infinitive constructions. But of these simple syntactical beauties 
most religious translation gives no inkling. 

Curiously enough, English is in these respects nearer Hebrew 
than Greek or Latin. To my taste at least the idiom of Ecclesiasti- 
cus, being essentially Hebrew, makes it much pleasanter reading 
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than Wisdom, which is mostly written—and translated—in idio- 
matic Greek. 

_ The syntax then of the original ought not to be lifted into the 
English version; but it is important as far as possible to convey its 
style. There is a fetish here that needs exorcising, called Digni 
of Language. By all means keep it where it is found in the original, 
as in St Leo’s sermons for example, or the canon of the Mass. But 
not all, nor yet the greatest, religious works are written in dignified 
language. To impose elevated diction on St Augustine’s sermons 
or even on the Gospels is to mistranslate them. ‘Peace, be still’ is a 
beautiful dignified phrase. But what our Lord actually said to the 
wind and the sea was literally ‘Be gagged, be quiet’; much nearer 
the undignified but vigorous shut up of colloquial English. If street 
smells have invaded the original, do not drive them out with 
incense from the translation. 

The ideal translation is one which is perfectly literal with words, 
to preserve the analogies; perfectly free with syntax, to achieve 
idiomatic English; and perfectly faithful in style, to make the same 
sort of impact as the original on its readers. An impossible ideal, 
of course, because style is built on bones of syntax out of the flesh 
of words. And it is because it is impossible that translation will 
always be having to be done afresh; which is why Mgr Knox’s 
brave attempt at making a translation to end translation in time- 
less English was bound to be chimerical. He has done invaluable 
pioneer service in showing how translation can be freed from the 
slavery of Graeco-Latin syntax. But stylistically, timeless English 
turns out to be the Knox style, which is not the many and various 
styles of his originals. 
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CATECHISM FOR ADULTS: 
XII. ‘REMISSION OF SINS’ 
IAN Histop, 


E, writes St Paul, are chosen in him before the founda- 

\ / tion of the world, that we should be holy and unspoiled 

in his sight in charity (Ephesians 1, 4). It is only in so far 
as man is chosen in Christ and one with Christ, that he belongs to 
God. Christ, raised from the dead, rules and is made ‘head over 
all the Church’ (Ephesians 1, 22). The Church is the body of Christ 
(Ephesians 1, 23); and to this body all those who at one time were 
afar off are joined, or in St Paul’s phrase ‘are made nigh’ (Ephesians 
2, 13). All men are born under the condemnation of Adam and are 
therefore afar off from God, but ‘in the blood of Christ’ they are 
made near to God. Made near because Christ ‘is our peace’ 
(Ephesians 2, 23). It is Christ who ‘has made both one’ and who 
breaks down ‘the middle wall of partition, the enmities in his 
flesh . . . that he might make the two in himself into one new man, 
making peace, and might reconcile both to God in one body by 
the cross, killing the enmities in his flesh’ (Ephesians 2, 14-16). 

The cross of Christ, which is the presence in the world of God’s 
judgment and love, is creative of that peace or unity that over- 
comes all division and enmity. The divisions that arise from sin or 
pride, all conflict as between flesh and spirit. Jew and Gentile, 
slave and free, are transcended in Christ. The death of Christ 
created a new unity, that of those who are called apart to live in 
charity in the presence of God. No escape from the world, but a 
transformation of all that goes to make up the world. This holiness 
of life is the basic category of life—the only purpose of existence. 
By it not merely the middle wall of partition between men is des- 
troyed but the division between man and God, opened by sin, is 
closed. “You are no more strangers and foreigners, but you are 
fellow citizens with the saints and domestics of God’ (Ephesians 
2, 14). 

The healing of divisions is, then, brought about by the new 
creation in Christ. Men are united into ‘one new man’, into ‘one 
body’. This is not some strange gnostic fancy of a heavenly being 
existing on some exalted plane—it is Christ, the head, in union 
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with his members, who are his body. The people of God, living 
by the life of Christ, are so at one with him that they grow up into 


_one body or are built into cne temple. 


The victory of Christ, who ascending on high leads captivity — 
captive (cf. Ephesians 4, 8), is a conquest of sin in which the power 
of Satan and the world is overthrown. Christ, says St Paul, carries 
off the spoils of victory and gives gifts to men. The giving is ‘for 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ’ (Ephesians 4, 12). The grace that 
flows from Christ, the head, into the Church, builds up the 
Church. The body is so united to the head that it makes up what 
was wanting in the sacrifice of Christ, it completes creation’s ser- 
vice of God. One with Christ, the Church looks to the perfect 
fulfilment of her growth in Christ. “We know that when he shall 
appear, we shall be like to him’ (1 John 3, 2). 

In each moment of time this oneness with Christ is the burden 
of the witness of the Church, whose task it is to prophesy of the 
the things that are above to the world that still is blind to 
Christ. 

The Church is a witness to sin and to the conquest of sin. She 
must recall man from the delusion that sin is simply ignorance, a 
mere mistake. The evil in the world is real and man’s responsibility 
is real, in the sense that before God he has chosen the things that 
are evil. Man cannot shed his responsibility on to fate or economic 
necessity; however he may be hemmed in by environment he still 
can choose, and that choice is taken before God, as in it he either 
accepts or rejects the word of God. Being responsible, man is , 
guilty, he is as one convicted. True, this sense of sin is only given 
when man becomes aware of himself as under the Law, as subject 
to God; it must not be confused with psychological unease. ‘I will 
show thee, O man, what is good and what the Lord requireth of 
thee: verily to do judgment and to love mercy and to walk 
solicitous with thy God’ (Micheas 6, 8). This awareness of sin is 
the knowing ‘of the justice of God’, to act against which is to 
render ‘worthy of death’ (Romans 1, 32). 

God does not leave man to wallow in self-pity, to indulge in 
complaints about the Creator. That he does complain is a fact— 
even Elias longed for his soul to die, to fall into oblivion. But he 
did not remain enveloped in his despair, for having rested and fed, 
having increased his trust and faith in God, he journeyed in 
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response to the call. “Arise . . . for thou hast yet a great way to go’ 
(3 Kings 19, 7). 

Man is freed from sin by baptism and rises to a new life in 
Christ, he is nourished by the medicine of immortality, that is the 
Eucharist. By these sacraments man is set on his journey towards 
heaven and given strength for his way. ‘For though I should walk 
in the midst of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me. Thy rod and staff they have comforted me. Thou 
hast prepared a table before me against them that afflict me’ 
(Psalm 22). The royal shepherd directs and leads; the royal victim 
gives himself as food and strength. 

The journey is made in the vigour of a newness of life, for in so 
far as we live in grace we are free of the condemnation of the Law. 
St Irenaeus wrote: “We have no need of the law as a pedagogue, 
because we have received the Lord of the Law, the Son of God’. 
It is a journey in freedom, in constant self-giving. But once the 
soul closes itself to God, shuts up its generosity and chooses what 
is not one with Christ, it falls back under the Law and being con- 
demned becomes alien to God, a fomentor of division, a child of 
disobedience. 

Each sin in so far as it involves disobedience to the word of God 
plunges the soul into death. The new life, the creation of God’s 
saving love, dies in the soul and it is at once bound within the 
prison of its own self-will. It no longer journeys but rests im- 
mobile in the trap of its own pride. 

God does not leave the faithless soul but the charity of Christ 
always presses in upon it, ready to raise it up, if only pride can 
submit. The purpose of the sacrament of Penance is to forgive the 
= of post-baptismal sin. The unfaithful Christian is not shut off 

om the mercy of God. As the charity of Christ reached out to 
the woman taken in adultery, so must the ministry of the Church 
extend to all who humble themselves. 

In the sacrament of Penance the Church, acting in the name of 
Christ, forgives the guilt of sin. This she does with confidence 
because to her are given the keys of the kingdom of heaven. ‘I will 
give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind upon earth it shall be bound in heaven, and what- 
soever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed in heaven’ 
(Matt. 16, 19). 

The forgiveness is given through the absolution spoken by the 
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priest who acts as the instrument of Christ the judge. Often it is 
imagined that this is an automatic process, a bit of priestly magic. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The priest sits as the 
judge appointed by the Church, but the penitent does not play a 
merely passive role. He must be a real penitent—his approach and 
response must be human. He must be sorry that he has sinned. For 
though he may feel no emotional aversion from his sin, yet he re- 
jects it, he chooses to avoid it because it is against God’s law and 
because he loves God. Perhaps at times he is unable to reach this 
level, he rejects sin only because he fears God’s justice; yet even . 
this servile fear can be transformed by the grace of the sacrament 
into the service of a child of God, for though the justice of God is 
inviolable and this is a sacrament of justice, yet is it primarily a 
sacrament of mercy. 

The penitent must have sinned and having recognized his wilful 
rejection of God, comes with sorrow to obtain the pledge of 
God’s forgiveness. He accuses himself of his sin against Christ 
before Christ’s representative, submitting to the judgment of the 
Church in willingness to do penance for his sins. 

In his accusation he speaks the truth—without extenuation, 
without favour. This is an act of reverence to God, who is Truth 
itself and to whom untruth is always offensive. 

The sacrament presupposes for its validity a free exercise of 
man’s will. ‘A sacrifice to God is an afflicted spirit; a contrite and 
a humble heart, O God, thou wilt not despise’ (Psalm 50, 19). If 
this be present, then man is graced by the absolution; the forgive- 
ness is a making holy of man before God. 

By the grace of penance the very soul of man is restored and in 
humility before God he learns to reject those mere outward 
observances, the respectability of the world, and to conform all 
his actions to Christ. He learns that true contrition and the sancti- 
fication of life is God’s gift. It is only God who can make the dead 
bones live. This sacrament is not a mere rite, it is the temporal 
meeting-point of the soul with the assurance of God’s mercy, for 
= Christ exercising through his Church the ministry of recon- 

tion. 
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OBITER 


Tue Stronc are Lonety. A silly title, suggesting one of those epic 
novels of American life through several generations, is the principal 
defect in the English version of Fritz Hochwalder’s play about the 
suppression of the Jesuit paradise in Paraguay. It is a sad reflection on 
the state of the English theatre that every difficulty was experienced in 
finding a West End home for a play which, for seriousness of dramatic 
purpose and intelligence of acting, can have had no equal since the war. 

The issue raised by the conflict between the State and a successful 
theocracy and by the deeper conflicts which the religious vow of 
obedience can create is, to sa with, dramatically effective. The play 
held the attention, engaged the imagination, at that necessary level, 
and was of course brilliantly served by such actors as Donald Wolfit 
as the Jesuit Provincial, Robert Harris as the King’s representative 
and Ernest Milton as the emissary of the Jesuit General. Indeed, Mr 
Milton, in a performance of beautifully controlled understanding, 
summarized the spiritual tension that makes this play memorable and 
at the same time made us aware of the ultimate loyalties that were in 
question. 

It may be that the play exaggerated the historical facts: perhaps the 
Indians were less concerned with their material prosperity and were 
more truly aware of their Christian faith than was here suggested. But 
‘this world was not meant for the kingdom of God’, and the ideal of 
heaven on earth—all things in common under the paternal rule of the 
Jesuits who protected ‘their’ Indians from the slave-trading rapacity 
of the Spanish colonists—could not perhaps have survived in any case. 
The forces of popular education and influence from without would in 
the end have been too strong. 

But the essential crisis of the play lies in the unchanging territory of 
the human will. For the Father Provincial to surrender all his work to 
his enemies (for him they are the enemies of God as well), and that at 
the command of his religious superiors (the suppression of the Para- 
guayan Reductions is presented by the Jesuit General’s emissary as 
the necessary condition for the Society’s survival in Europe), means a 
heroic act of the will which presents the vow of obedience in its 
starkest terms. One did not feel that Donald Wolfit had as it were 
got inside this terrible decision: his anguish and his final submission 
were somehow contrived, they did not seem different in kind from the 
lesser agonies of ordinary life. 

To see a London audience obviously deeply moved by a religious 
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theme at this level of seriousness was an experience to be remembered. 
The real argument for religious plays is that they should be dramatic- 
ally effective and professionally impeccable: in these respects the recent 
production at the Piccadilly was notable, and the play achieved its 
deeper purpose through its scrupulous care for what the theatre rightly 
demands. 

LE. 


Tue Woops Are FuLt or THeEm. A tear, said Blake, is an intellectual 
thing; a statement sufficiently improbable to those not in tune as to 
invite immediate disagreement. In the saine way those who do not 
care to listen often, or at all, to the Goon Show may find it hard to 
concede that it too, after its fashion, is an extremely intellectual 
thing. It is broadcast twice weekly these days—both recordings, first 
on the Home Service and later in the Light Programme; but I am 
persuaded that if it went out regularly and exclusively on the Third 
Programme it would be quite at home. ; ea 

Any programme that appears week by week for long seasons and 
over several years, is andl to have its ups and downs, and since the 
Goons rely upon a kind of existentialist absurdity for their bitin 
comment on our day and age, when things do flag they are apt to fal 
pretty flat, for absurdity that lags quickly becomes merely tiresome. 
But at its best the Goon Show is astringent, topical, cruel sometimes, 
decisive more often, witty nearly always, frequently so triumphantly 
lunatic that one laughs aloud even when alone, which is a searching 
test. The permanent cast, as it were, of characters bears no relation to 
the actors, for now that Michael Bentine pursues his old Etonian way 
elsewhere there are virtually only three of them—Peter Sellers, Spike 
Milligan who is also responsible—and what a responsibility—for:the 
script, and Harry Secombe who plays only himself: the announcer, 
Wallace Greenslade, and Ray Ellington the coloured crooner play 
small but recurrent parts in the pattern of the programme but hardl 
in that of the script. But the characters! they shove and push ea 
other out of the way to make their points, fighting for life and mike- 
time like vegetation in the Matto Grosso. Minnie and her buddy 
Henry; Moriarty; the warm-voiced moon-calf Eccles; Ned Seagoon 
himself, Admiral, General, Peer or fearless explorer as the case may 
be; the odious, knowing Bluebottle; Major Bloodnok and, my favourite 
by far, the smooth and casual Hercules Grytpype-Thynne, drawling 
in his U-voice “You silly twisted boy’, or insinuating temptation into 
the ears of Seagoon with devilish skill. 

Imagination boggled as to how it could be done, let alone invented, 
but for once imagination did not have to boggle indefinitely. I have now 
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had the privilege of seeing a Goon Show. This fantastic performance 
took place in surroundings of the utmost theatrical propriety, in the 
old Camden Theatre which the B.B.C. have redecorated with the 
height of conventionality, so that it is all awash with gilt and red plush 
om gleaming white paint, and Ellen Terry’s incomparable profile 
dreams away on a plaque in the foyer. An immensely long, immensely 
happy queue waited for the doors to open, and the moment we found 
our seats a feeling of high euphoria spread over us all. Already from 
the wings came maniacal cries that could only be Seagoon’s; we laughed 
each time in spite of the admirable jazz purveyed to keep us quiet. 
From the very beginning of the show the deceptive casualness and the 
obvious relaxation © the performers was a delight, and when they 
strolled forward | © vw away or bellow their lines, so complete was 
their mastery that half an eye was still left free to savour our enjoy- 
ment we could hardly believe that these were the characters innalens 
in that lethal free-for-all which we could—and indeed did—hear the 
following Tuesday evening. There they were, Spike Milligan as long 
as a lamp-post in a shapeless jersey and a deerstalker hat, Peter Sellers 
with a hundred voices coming from the same dead-pan countenance 
in its owlish spectacles, Secombe a figure out of a nightmare whose 
every movement was comic, whose very fingers were significant, 
and yet whose impact remained obstinately radiogenic: to see all 
this, to receive those cracks nearly as fast as they were poured out 
before us was indeed a feast considerably better than enough. 
MaryYVONNE BuTCHER 


REVIEWS 


Tue Book OF THE Poor IN Spirit, BY A FRIEND OF Gop. Translated and 
with an Introduction by C. F. Kelley. (Longmans: library edition, 
21s.; pocket edition, 8s. 6d.) 

This work bears the marks of having been written in a hurry, the 
most obvious of which are the many uncorrected mistakes wherever 
foreign names or titles are cited. On page 278, for one example, 
Geistleben, Abhandlung, Dufourg, Geschichte des deutschen Sprache, 
Revue belge de philosophie and Bussuet should read Geistesleben, Abhand- 
lungen, Dufourcg, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, Revue belge de 
philologie and Bossuet. Having observed these errors, one proceeds to 
read the critical introduction and the text with something less than 
perfect confidence, and to check the author’s references wherever 
possible; and the results of such a scrutiny are far from gratifying. 
The Book of the Poor in Spirit was until the nineteeath century gener- 
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ally believed to be by Tauler; but in 1877 Denifle produced a new 
edition, in the introduction to which he vigorously attacked this 
belief, and stated his reasons for holding that the views on poverty 
put forward in the Book would not have been taught, not merely by 
Tauler but by any German Dominican of the fourteenth century. But 
Denifle’s thesis, and his whole approach to such aproblems, were 
denounced with equal vigour by Pére Noél, o.p., in his translation and 
commentary of the year 1914; and Mr Kelley identifies himself com- 
pletely with Noél’s sentiments. 


Those who have not access to Denifle’s edition, which is very rare 
in the British Isles, will find a summary of it by A. Chiquot, in the 
article Buch von Geistlicher Armut, which appeared in 1937 in the 
Dictionnaire de Spiritualité. Mr Kelley cites this article on page 48 of 
his Introduction, where he writes: “A contemporary opinion should 
perhaps side with Denifle and say that Tauler did not personally write 
this book. It should not, however, argue that it is necessarily not 
Dominican in spirit and doctrine, rather that the author was far more 
influenced by Tauler than Denifle will admit. It would be far nearer 
the truth to regard this treatise not only as having been written by a 
mid-fourteenth century Dominican but, as Professor A. Chiquot says: 
“even by a close disciple or perhaps some friend of Tauler”.’ Now this 
is a distinctly disingenuous quotation. It suppresses the truth, because 
what Chiquot wrote is: “On sera davantage dans le vrai en estimant 
que ce traité aura été de quelque disciple ou ami peut-étre de Tauler, 
mais qui en aura mal compris l’esprit et la doctrine sur ce point précis de la 
pauvreté . . .’; and it suggests the false, that Chiquot agrees with Noél, 
whereas, it will be seen, he supports Denifle’s main contentions, which 
he summarizes as (1) Tauler never taught that all men were called to 
“external poverty’ or that he who has not external poverty ‘is neither a 
disciple or Christ nor a true friend of God’; (2) the Book teaches that 
‘external poverty’ is an essential condition for contemplation, whereas 
Tauler teaches that a man may possess a kingdom and still be truly 
poor in spirit; (3) the Book comes near to quietism in its teaching that 
a man must become ‘poor in virtues’, whereas Tauler never excludes 
a contemplative-active life; (4) the Book would make external poverty 
a condition of communion, whereas Tauler in his exhortations to 
frequent communion makes no such condition. 


It must be realized here that when Chiquot writes of ‘la pauvreté 
extérieure’, he is supplying his own gloss; for the author of the Book 
generally writes simply “Armuth’: but it is given a different gloss by 
Mr Kelley, who writes on page 47: ‘the term “poverty” has a sacra- 
mental significance for Catholics which is not accepted by members of 
other faiths, and this was especially true in the Middle Ages, when it 
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had mainly a spiritual rather than a material meaning’, and, in a con- 
tinuing note to this on page 279, “Wisely realising this, Surius, in 
making his Latin translation, carefully translated ““Armuth” as “spiritual 

verty” or poverty of spirit’. Following Noél, who followed Surius, 
[ also does this throughout his translation. One need not here discuss 
the validity of his judgment on non-Catholic views of poverty; but 


one is bound to point out that it can in no way be applied to the | 


Middle Ages. The author of the Book, in his teaching on ‘poverty in 
grace’ and ‘poverty in virtue’, comes very close indeed to the tenets for 
which the unhappy Margaret Porette had been burned (one is bound 
to admire the neatness of the Book’s somersault, where the author 
explains (page 55) that ‘poverty in virtue’ consists in losing the mere 
image of virtue and retaining virtue in essence). It is exceedingly 
difficult to know how to resolve this conflict. It is because of the 
heterodox interpretations to which the Book exposes itself that Denifle 
was at such pains to show that Tauler could not have written it; and 
he may well have displayed prejudice in his narrowly literal interpreta- 
tion of what is meant in the Book by ‘poverty’. But this new version 
certainly errs as much on the other side. When, in I vii, the author is 
translated as writing “True spiritual poverty is full of grace, and so 
Holy Scripture is understood ss a coy poor spirit. Of this Christ says 
“The poor have the Gospel preached to them”, for only they compre- 
hend it correctly’ (page 84), we must remember that ‘spiritual poverty’ 
is the Surius-Noél-Kelley gloss, that the author wrote ‘true poverty’, 
and that in its context—the end of I vi has just been deploring the 
pursuit of knowledge for material ends—the author means the passage 
to have a breadth and an ambiguity which a close insistence upon 
‘spiritual poverty’ takes away. The Book is in this respect closer to 
Suso, with his bitter contempt for the schools, than to the genial and 
tolerant Tauler. Indeed, we often see that German proneness to hyper- 
bole, from which Tauler was so happily free but which was the ruin 
of Eckhart and Suso, emerging in the Book. For instance, no one toda 
could suppose that such a comment as “Men like this are tr«ly worn | 
and their eating is dearer to God than the fasting of others, and those 
who so eat actually consume God Himself’ (page 79) could refer to 
anything except the Holy Communion; but no, this is the way in 
which it seemed appropriate to the author to say that it is lawful for 
men to take adequate sustenance, and that in so doing they are obeying 
and pleasing God. 

It was something less than reasonable for Noél to complain that 
Denifle was not over-anxious to claim so brash an enthusiast as one of 
their brethren; and Mr Kelly shows a complete lack of understanding 
of Denifle, of his point of view, and of the historical facts which formed 
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it. Although he does support one minor point of his thesis, the introduc- 
tion of the teaching of scholastic philosophy into German nunneries, 
by a reference to Professor Herbert rena thors Religiése Bewegungen 
im Mittelalter (a reference in which the author is called ‘J. Grundmann’, 
the title is given merely as Religidse Bewegungen, and the page-number is 
wrong) it seems that the reference is taken from another work which 
Mr Kelley several times mentions and praises, Professor J. M. Clark’s 
The Great German Mystics, where the same point is made on page 4 
and Grundmann’s work referred to with the same abbreviated title 
in the footnote. But if Mr Kelley really had consulted this masterly 
book, with its arresting sub-title, ‘Investigations of the historical 
connexions between heresy, the mendicant orders and the religious 
women’s movement in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and of the 
historical basis of German mysticism’, he would have known that 
precisely those merits which he commends in Professor Clark’s book 
are derived from Professor Grundmann’s study; and he would, one 
hopes, have been able to achieve a more liberal judgment of Denifle. 
The Theological Faculty of Fribourg University, if no others, will 
read with some surprise Mr Kelley’s statement that “The method of 
criticism used by Denifle, an old-guard Neo-Scholastic, is now regarded 
as unprofitable by contemporary Thomists’ (page 276), and they would 
strongly recommend him to study Pater Otwin Spiess’s recent edition 
of the notes for the work unfinished when Denifle died, Die deutschen 
Mystiker des 14. Jahrhundert: for in these notes, without ever departing 
from his convictions about the authorship of the Book, Denifle provides 
us with his mature reflections upon the essential purity of its doctrine, 
not so much on the minor question of poverty as on the nature of 
mystical union. 

In several places Mr Kelley returns to the same point, the crux of 
Noél’s criticisms and his own, which is, as he with a regrettable lack of 
modesty and charity formulates it, ‘that Denifle not only misinterpreted 
the views of poverty held by our author, but . . . also failed to grasp 
the meaning of that subtle yet essential approach which dominated the 
teachings of these great mystics’ (page 44). He then goes on, it is true, 
to demonstrate that in two sermons Tauler praises outward poverty as 
the highest kind; but the quotations which follow from Nicholas of 
Strasburg and from St Thomas are commonplace, and that from Eck- 
hart can only be made to apply if we insist that ‘poverty’ in it means 
outward poverty, precisely the offence for which Mr Kelley condemns 
Denifle. In a note to I v Mr Kelley remarks on ‘the apostolic signifi- 
cance which the Rhineland School gave to spiritual poverty’ (citing 
no evidence this time) and then continues: “Moreover, do we not see in 
(Dominican) writings a concern for a return to the traditional notion 
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of the apostolic man?’ (page 280). Now, this ‘traditional notion of the 
apostolic man’, we are told, is as defined by Rupert von Deutz in 
De vita vera apostolica: but why is this work so called, what is the ‘false 
apostolic life’ with which it is contrasted, why does it begin with a 
“defence” of the Church? The answers to this we shall find in Grund- 
mann’s careful demonstration of the constant appeals to ‘apostolic 
poverty’ as their authority by so many heretical sects, and of the dee 
suspicion in which such professions of an ‘apostolic life’ were held. 
In the age of Tauler and Suso and Ruysbroek there was hardly one of 
the many sects which did not defend its aberrant beliefs and practices 
(some of them unspeakably vile) by a claim that they were returning 
to the ways of the primitive Church. We should also remember that 
there were interested parties who stood to profit by any impoverish- 
ment, self-imposed or forced, of the Church: Grundmann reminds us 
that ‘Bernard of Clairvaux maintained . . . that the upper classes and 
especially the nobility encouraged and protected heretics who preached 
evangelical poverty, not out of religious motives, but for worldly, 
economic and political reasons, for avarice and a lust after money and 
land’ (op. cit., page 38). These considerations were all in Denifle’s mind 
when he wrote of the ‘false ideas’ of poverty in the Book; and we shall 
be able to sympathize more fully with his reserve if we try to see it 
against its contemporary background, which Denifle knew better than 
any other student of German spirituality of our time. 


In spite of Mr Kelley’s lucid and readable translation, the Book 
remains an exceptionally difficult text to understand. Constantly its 
author uses language which suggests to us the very opposite of what 
he means: and this is so because fis thought also is often altogether alien 
from us. Read, for instance, the section of I iii entitled: “Why one 
must perform external works of mercy’, and come upon the statement: 
‘It should here be added that a poor spirit ought to abandon himself and 
perform acts of charity to his tia’ To us this seems self-evident; 
but not to the fourteenth century, which knew particularly the 
quictism of the Brethren of the Free Spirit, to which indeed the author 
refers in I v. One must also search diligently to discover that he does not 
mean by ‘self-abandonment’ at all what we should expect, but rather a 
loss of the contemplative’s recollection and detachment. 


The author, it is plain, was himself a first-class spiritual director: this 
is shown, for instance, by the exposition of his theme that sin, so far 
from being ‘natural’, is an unnatural act and an offence against nature, 
or by his counsel on the “true earnest avoidance of sin’ which can be a 
true possession of virtue. It is clear, too, that he knew religious life 
from the inside, and had seen not only the desolations which come from 
God and are a part, not to be saiiied, of the way of perfection, but 
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also much of the cafard which enthusiasts seem to woo, ‘excessive 
fastings, night-vigils and other severe exercises, by which a man 
becomes unbalanced and his senses perverted’ (page 67). Much of his 
teaching reminds one of Ruysbroek’s, and he may indeed have known 
the German translation of The Spiritual Espousals which was made in 
its author’s lifetime: the end of II ii 3, the passage beginning “Should the 
soul empty herself of all intermediate dings ... (page 135), has a 
distinct echo of the concluding sentences of the Espousals. And through- 
out the Book shows that it was written by a connoisseur of mystical 
literature, for readers with similar tastes. Though it is claimed in this 
present edition that the Friends of God aimed ‘at affective contempla- 
tion, not mystical brain-work’ (page 16), the Book is still a very ad- 
vanced and sophisticated performance, an interesting and important 
memorial of Fa strange borderland between sanctity and error in 
which so many of the Rhineland mystics wandered. As Mr Kelley 
reminds us, it was Tauler who said in one of his sermons: ‘A well- 
loved master has written and preached to you concerning this mystic 
union with God, and you did not understand him. He spoke in terms 
of eternity and you understood in terms of time.’ This quotation does 
certainly illustrate Tauler’s awareness of the dangers of undue popular- 
ization of mystical union; but it also illustrates Tauler’s abiding rever- 
ence for Ec ’*s memory. He and Suso—and Ruysbroek too— 
never ceased to honour Eckhart as the master from whom they had 
learned divine wisdom: and in assessing the good and the harm which 
Eckhart did, scholars will do well to take account also of The Book of 
the Poor in Spirit. 
Eric COLLEDGE 


Aquinas. By F. C. Copleston. (Penguin Books; 3s. 6d.) 

Fr Copleston set himself a difficult but most important task when he 
attempted, in a book of this size, a precise account of the major aspects 
of Aquinas’ philosophical thought; I do not know that it has been tried 
before in English, and certainly it has never been done so well. Part of 
the difficulty in putting over the philosophy of Aquinas is that it is 
mixed in with a much greater quantity of theology, and even when 
separated out, as in Fr Gilby’s Philosophical Texts, it needs careful 
explanation if the modern reader is not to misunderstand statements so 
deceptively simple, and a method of presentation so alien to anything 
he knows. There are enough books pes thomism, but these contain 
developments and interpretations of the original thought; Fr Copleston 
sets out to tell us just what Aquinas himself has said. 

An important introductory chapter successfully justifies this whole 
manner of philosophizing, against a variety of modern criticisms. It is 
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shown how metaphysical truths are reached without any appeal to 
special experiences, since they are due to reflection on what is im- 
plicitly known by all; and Aquinas’ method is seen to have much in 
common with the present fashion of linguistic analysis. But Fr Cople- 
ston, exercising his historical tact, for the most part remains happily free 
from the jargons of either Aquinas’ century or hisown. 

The succeeding chapters contain a straightforward and admirably 
compressed account of Aquinas’ thought. First his metaphysics, avoid- 
ing the usual confusion with post-Cartesian notions of substance, or the 
mistakes about the real distinction of essence and existence. Then a 
chapter on theism, with a sympathetic discussion of the five ways, and, 
reaching firmer ground, chapters on psychology and ethics. Finally the 
delicate matter of thomist developments is treated, with a too-brief 
mention of the revival of logic, and some excellent remarks on a pos- 
sible meaning to be attached to the phrase ‘perennial philosophy’. 

Minor criticisms could of course be made; anachronistic ideas and 
terminology occur from time to time, as in the translation of per se nota 
by ‘self-evident’; the occasional use made of the term ‘contingent’; the 
‘principle of causality’; occasional fumblings, as with the problem of 
evil. But the opinions of author and reviewer could hardly be expected 
to coincide over so wide a field. The only criticism that could be 
pressed home concerns the inadequate bibliography. If there are few 
good English books on Aquinas’ philosophy, there are some excellent 
articles in journals; and in French Fae are plenty of books. Fr Copleston 
has missed an opportunity here; those who will meet the real Aquinas 
for the first time in his pages should also have been shown the way to 
advance beyond this best of introductions. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


AN TueEoLocy. By John Macquarrie. (S.C.M. Press; 
18s. 

Eruics. By Dietrich Bonhoeffer. (S.C.M. Press; 21s.) 

On AUTHORITY AND REVELATION: THE BOOK ON ADLER, OR A CYCLE 
oF Erxico-Reuicious Essays. By Soren Kierkegaard. (Princeton 
University Press; London: Geofke Cumberlege; 36s.) 

The first two volumes to be issued in the Library of Philosophy 
Theology being published by the S.C.M. Press are a remarkable begin- 
ning to this series which, in the words of its general editor, “desires to 
offer a meeting place for the thought of contemporary theologians and 
philosophers, Continental and Anglo-Saxon’. 

Dr Macquarrie’s book is itself the product of an encounter such as 
those for which this series is meant to provide a forum. It is a study of 
Rudolf Bultmann’s theology in terms of the conceptual structure bor- 
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rowed by Bultmann from Heidegger. In using concepts taken from a 
particular school of philosophical reflection to elucidate the content of 
the Christian faith, Bultmann is, of course, not alone. Christian 
theologians have always felt themselves free to use such current philo- 
sophical concepts as seemed to them to furnish a language and a set of 
concepts in which the Christian message could be presented in terms 
intelligible to their own generation. But, as Dr Macquarrie points out, 
Bultmann’s claims are more far-reaching. In existentialist thinkin 
Bultmann detects a close affinity with Biblical, and particularly wi 
Pauline ways of thinking such as to justify his contention that the 
existentialist conceptual structure is better adapted to the unfolding and 
exploring of the content of the Scriptural revelation than other philo- 
sophical approaches. Now even if we dispute this claim to a priyleged 
status, we may concede that existentialist concepts can be used & inter- 
pret the content of the Christian faith. Dr Macquarrie has undertaken 
a thorough and dispassionate analysis of the concepts involved, ex- 
plained their often obscure meaning, and examined the way in which 
Bultmann has utilized them to interpret biblical teaching. In a number 
of cases he concludes that Bultmann has allowed his existentialist pre- 
occupations to bias his theological enquiries, or to lead him to neglect 
certain aspects of Christian teaching. Of these the most important is 
probably the inadequacy in Bultmann’s treatment of the Church. Like 
the existentialist, Bultmann is more interested in the individual than in 
the community, and at this point Heidegger’s conceptual scheme offers 
little help to ra theologian. This book is the best and most balanced 
account of Bultmann’s theology that has so far appeared, at any rate in 
English. It illuminates its language and structure by tracing back to their 
source the meaning of the terms used; it notes both the distortion of the 
biblical datum to which it leads, and its success as a means for unfolding 
and articulating in a systematic structure the contents of this datum. 
Last but not least, it relegates the topic of “demythologizing’ to its 
rightful and less central place in Bultmann’s theology than it normally 
receives. But Dr Macquarrie’s success in performing his task must com- 
pel us to reject Bultmann’s far-reaching claim that existentialist cate- 
“> of thought are most closely akin to, and therefore most suitable 
or interpreting the biblical witness to revelation. If the claim were true, 
there would be no need for so helpful and painstaking a re-translation 
of existentialist into biblical language as Dr Macquarrie has given us. 
Bonhoeffer’s Ethics was to have been his great life’s work. The 
volume now translated into English consists of the fragments and parts 
which he had managed t< complete before his arrest by the Gestapo 
and his subsequent execution. They have been put together by his close 
friend, Pastor Eberhard Bethge, who deserves our gratitude, even 
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though we fail to find the greatness of the man who wrote The Cost of 
Discipleship and the Letters and Papers from Prison revealed in these 
es. 
"hs The Book on Adler Kierkegaard discusses the episode of a psycho- 
pathic pastor of his day called Adler who claimed to have had a revela- 
tion from God which led to his suspension from the pastorate by the 
authorities of the Danish Church. The episode 1aises for Kierkegaard 
the problem of authority in the Church, and his reflections on this 
problem are of the utmost importance for an understanding of what he 
means by ‘revelation’ and ‘apostleship’. The incident around which 
they are organized does not, however, bear the weight of the book, and 
much of Kierkegaara’s thought on this topic is to be found elsewhere 
without the lengthy commentary on an incident as evanescent in sig- 
nificance as Adler’s aberration. 
R. A. Markus 


Tue Biste Topay; considered by Christian Scholars. (Published for 
The Times by Eyre & Spottiswoode; 25s.) 

While it is true that the misuse of the Bible has played a large part in 
producing divisions in Christendom, nevertheless Catholics can hardly 
contemplate with anything but regret the growing neglect of the 
Scriptures today among people of all denominations as well as by those 
of none. In the Introduction to the present volume the writer says that 
because of this “waning familiarity’ The Times andertook the publica- 
tion of a Bible Supplement, which in view of the continuing demand 
is now printed in book form. 

The articles, written for the most part by well-known scholars, cover 
the principal aspects of Bible study. For obvious reasons, the doctrinal 
treatment is least satisfactory to the Catholic reader; it could hardly be 
otherwise. Nevertheless the book is full of up-to-date information of 
the greatest value to the general reader, irrespective of his religion. 
Owing to the over-riding need for brevity, some articles have suffered 
from compression, as for example that on the Apocrypha, which is 
hardly more than a catalogue. Others, for example Monsignor Knox’s 
admirable article on St Paul, show no trace of compression or incom- 
pleteness. 

With one exception there is a refreshing absence of controversy and 

lemics. The exception is Dr Mozley’s article on “The English Bible 
Before the Authorized Version’, which brings up all the old charges and 
moulds the facts in the old familiar way, regardless of what has been 
written from the other side. (The reader may be referred to the relevant 
articles in the Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture for a balanced 
account of the subject.) 
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The volume is copiously illustrated with excellent photographs, 
mostly of manuscripts or of paintings of biblical subjects. 
R. C. FULLER 


Mepicat Guipe To Vocations. By René Biot, M.D., and Pierre 
Gallimard, M.p. (Burns, Oates; 18s.) 

In many ways this is a revolutionary book. It applies the advances in 
psychological medicine to the task @ peek suitable candidates for 
the priesthood and for the religious life. In addition, the authors deal 
constructively with the main varieties of mental troubles which may 
assail a seminarian or religious during training. 

On the whole the authors achieve their aim superbly. Their book is 
clearly written, well documented, full of common sense and in accord- 
ance with the very best French traditions of Catholic Medicine. If at 
times they lean towards typologies which fit too few individuals 
(p. 282) and oversimplify the syndrome of obsessional states (p. 180), 

is may well be because they are writing primarily for a non-medical 
public which feels it understands mental troubles only when they have 
been put in neatly labelled pigeon-holes. 

The authors define very carefully the field of their study. Since apti- 
tude for the priesthood or the religious life consists in suitable endow- 
ment of nature and suitable endowment of grace (Decree of Pius X, 
July 15th, 1912), the authors rightly feel that they have an important, 
if minor, role to play in advising on natural endowment. Since man is 
a unity of mind and body, they feel, rightly, that they can define and 
elucidate the body’s role in the spiritual life. Since not all candidates are 
accepted by their seminary or Order, they feel, rightly, that they have 
advice to give on readaptation to lay life. At no time do they presume 
on the role of the spiritual director, for the spiritual aspects of vocations 
are not their concern. They know their field, and everything they dis- 
cuss in that field is of inestimable value to those charged with the grave 
obligation of the selection and training of candidates. 

It is high time that a book like this appeared. One would think that 
what psychology we know has been inspired by Descartes and not by 
St Thomas. Cartesian experts in the spiritual life assure us that the soul 
is so much the mistress of the body that there is no Unconscious in the 
human psyche. Personality is identical with consciousness and no 
instinct should ever escape the imperious control of the will. In conse- 
quence every neurosis is a sin (one heard a learned Benedictine preach- 
ing this nonsense to medical students) or a temptation from the devil 
(the reductio ad absurdum of this occurred at Loudun). 

There is a need in Catholic scholarship for the integration of scienti- 
fic discoveries in the field of depth psychology and of psychological 
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medicine. This need is being partly met by the Etudes Carmélitaines 
in France, by the work of Father Victor White in this country, and 
by Odenwald (the translator of this work) and Vanderveldt in the 
United States. Drs Biot and Gallimard have made a worthy contribu- 
tion. If they receive the attention they deserve one may hope that any 
religious who may be suffering from the first stages of clinical depression 
will no longer be rebuked for laziness by their superiors, or treated in 
the confessional for the Dark Night of the Soul. 
ALAN KEENAN, O.F.M. 


LiturGIEs OF THE ReLicious Orpers. By Archdale A. King. (Longmans, 
Green and Co.; 50s.) 

The writing of this book has evidently been a labour of love, involv- 
ing a considerable amount of research. It deals with the rites of the 
Carthusian, Cistercian, Premonstratensian, Carmelite and Dominican 
Orders, with an appendix on the Gilbertine rite. Each section follows 
the same plan: a sketch of the history of the Order under considera- 
tion, a note on its architecture, a brief history of the rite itself, its 
origins and development, and lastly a description of the rite. Such a 
work could obviously be of very great value providing it were accur- 
ate; indeed its value will depend entirely on scrupulous accuracy in 
detail. Unfortunately the present book, at least in one section, is marred 
by far too many inaccuracies for it to be a reliable guide. It would seem 
that twelve evident mistakes and several misleading statements in the 
space of twenty-three pages (pp. 371-392) in the Dominican section is 
far too many. By misleading statements we mean those which ascribe 
certain ceremonies, which are already found in the rubrics of the 
thirteenth century, to books of a later date; in a work which professes 
to deal with the development of the rite this is clearly misleading, much 
in the same way as the photograph of a Dominican friar facing page 352 
is misleading in a book on the liturgy; it is, indeed, the photograph of a 
Dominican friar, but this friar is a lay-brother. 

The reasons for these blemishes are not hard to discover. The author 
shows no direct acquaintance with any of the recent liturgical books of 
the Order; he has relied too much on the Caeremoniale of 1869, an 
excellent work, but, on many points, quite out of date. This, no doubt, 
accounts for the erroneous statement (p. 373) that semi-double feasts 
no longer exist in the rite, and for the incomplete list of modern chant 
books (p. 371), etc. We might add that it seems unthinkable that an 
account of Dominican chant should be given without even a mention 
of Fr Delalande’s important work Le Graduel des Précheurs. Again, in a 
number ef cases, the actual sources used are misunderstood, sometimes 
owing to faulty translation, as with the text concerning the Sanctus 
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candle (p. 373), and that on the incensing of the choir (p. 384), etc. 
There are also inconsistencies; thus on page 337 we are told that there 
were thirteen totum-duplex feasts according to the Ordinarium of 
Humbert de Romans, on page 366 that there were twenty-three. (The 
latter figure is correct.) It seems difficult to assign a reason for such an 
incorrect statement as occurs on page 369 to the effect that the feast of 
the Translation of St Thomas Aquinas ‘continued to be observed until 
the revision of Cormier in 1909’. There was, in fact, no revision under 
Fr Cormier, and further the feast continued to be observed until 1922. 
No mention seems to be made of certain features of the rite which 
disappeared only with the reform of 1922, such as the use of the Gradual 
Psalms and the ritual giving of the discipline after Compline. Similarly 
no mention is made of the ceremonial washing of the altars, the 
Mandatum or washing of feet, and the Sermo Domini on Maundy 
Thursday. We may add that we have detected a number of similar 
inaccuracies and omissions in the section on the Carmelite rite. One 
cannot but praise the author’s industry, and if the work could be revised 
by the elimination of inaccuracies and irrevelances, he could offer 
students a most valuable piece of work. The book is beautifully pro- 
duced. 
ANTONINUS FINILI, O.P. 


Two Crtigs. By Paul Foster, o.. (Blackfriars Publications; 6s. 6d.) 
This book should find many appreciative readers. One of the most 
popular features in the Press today is ‘the news behind the news’, and 
this book might fairly be called ‘the history behind the news’. The 
drama of Church-State relations is being played out on the world stage 
and, whether our interest be in the Argentine or in Poland, in India or 
in China, we can only understand what is going on if we know some- 
thing of Ambrose and Theodosius, Hildebrand and Henry IV, Becket 
and Henry II, Pius VII and Napoleon. The problem came into being at 
the Incarnation and has been with us ever since, and it was a happy 
thought of Father Paul Foster to publish the lectures he gave at the 
Newman Summer Sessions of 1953, thereby providing the general 
reader with a clear and adequate historical introduction to this problem 
of the two cities. The development of the statement of the problem and 
of the tentative solution offered naturally changed with historical cir- 
cumstances, and Fr Foster brings this out very clearly, especially in the 
outstanding chapters on “St Thomas and the State’ and “Boniface VIII 
and Marsiglio of Padua’. Approaching the present day, he shows how 
the old enemy of a false theory of freedom has given way to a new 
danger expressed by a false theory of order. This new Cesaropapism, a 
monism of power, is a greater threat (as expressed in Communism) 
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than has ever been encountered before. Here Fr Foster’s touch, his use 
of distinctions, is not so sure as in the earlier chapters. Much more 
might have been made, for example, of the idea of concordia which was 
one of the great contributions made by Pope Leo XIII. 

In fact since the time of Leo XIII the Gelasian formula, “Two there 
are .. .’, has been given a new significance, and the pressure of totali- 
tarianism has deepened it. The Church in any given age must support 
those institutions ‘which embody or support the truth, however con- 
tingently, however defectively’, and in our day that implies a defence 
of the human institutions of freedom purged of their nineteenth-cen- 
tury liberal exaggerations. Neither union of powers nor separation of 
powers has a ar meaning, because the transcendence of the Church 
means that Church and State belong to two different orders. Never- 
theless, as Fr Courtney Murray has shown so clearly, there must be a 
‘relation’ between them, a relation in the order of action. Concordia 
means a harmony of actions, a co-operation in which each respects the 
integrity of the other. This implies a juridical and social dualism that 
has been summed up in the phrase, “A free Church amid a free people’. 
The final chapter of Two, Cities would have greatly benefited from a 
discussion of these points. 

Joun Fitzsimons 


ENGLISH WALL PAINTING OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By E. W. 
Tristram, edited by Eileen Tristram. (Routledge & Kegan Paul; 


50.) 

In the Middle Ages most English churches were ‘worthily and 

y mmm furnished with paintings, gold, silver, and precious stones’, 

or it was the common ideal to ‘make clad the walls of dead stone with 
painture of brightness, shining with gayness’. That richness of colour 
and of symbolic significance has suffered a ‘vast destruction wrought 
by time and iconoclasm’, and the wealth of wall painting now lost is 
largely irrecoverable. 

It is true that in its season the art grew to its full flowering, and has 
been lost only in the convention of time. Yet as one phase of religious 
art, one attempt—a unique and singularly successful one—of the human 
spirit to embody its insights concerning God and his relations with man, 

ey are indispensable. No artist could create them now, but the late 
Professor Tristram was one who could copy what remained with such 
fidelity and passionate artistry that the spirit and the life of the original 
was preserved. His lifelong care and study of wall paintings made him 
their supreme guardian and authority. 

The work of his two massive volumes on wall painting in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries is now carried forward in this volume edited 
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by his wife from completed sections and notes left by him. The book 
is a history of painting, painters and patrons in the fourteenth century, 
and an interpretative account of wall paintings as far as they exist or can 


be deduced from remains and records. The range of illuminating 


reference to contemporary literature is particularly impressive, and the 
plates, extending to sixty-four pages, fully illustrate the text. There is 
also a full descriptive catalogue compiled in collaboration with Monica 
Bardswell. The one important fault is that the reproductions in general 
are merely indifferent paraphrases of the originals and Professor 
Tristram’s copies, lacking in many cases even the detail and balance of 
shading possible in half-tone. In all other respects the book is a pleasant 
and fine production. 
A. D. Moopy 


AnTHoNy TROLLore. By A. O. J. Cockshut. (Collins; 16s.) 

It is part of the thesis of this book ‘that Trollope is a gloomier, more 
introspective, more satirical and more profound writer than he is 
usually credited with being’. In support of this Mr Cockshut concen- 
trates on the novels written between 1868 and 1882, which, in the 
second part of the book, he submits to a detailed analysis. Part I is con- 
cerned with a general account of Trollopian themes, with reference to 
the earlier works, and here one wonders if Mr Cockshut, by the 
excellence of his exposition, is not conferring a greater dignity on the 
novels than they can bear. Several chinks become visible in his protec- 
tive criticism; for example: “His interest in the subject’ (love) ‘was too 
vague and general for him to produce a precise analysis of the appro- 
priate feelings’; “Trollope’s political world is easy-going. Not many of 
its inhabitants believe political ideas or political measures to be supremely 
important’; “Most of Trollope’s clergy have little concern with religion’. 
These indicate the weakness of Trollope’s earlier novels, and suggest 
the reason for the popularity of the Barchester series—they are easy- 
going; they lack Fi central conflict, embodied in the ——— 
which gives significance to the novelist’s theme. Because Trollope 
lacked the sharp focus of the sensitive imagination, the obsession, which 
would give force and depth to his characters and centralize the conflicts 
in a protagonist, his novels up to 1868 make no demands on the reader. 

In the second part, however, Mr Cockshut emphasises the seriousness 
of the later works under the title ‘Progress to Pessimism’. In addition to 
a revealing chapter on Trollope’s literary reputation this contains a 
series of illuminating criticisms. Commenting on He Knew He Was 
Right, Mr Cockshut remarks: ‘In Trollope’s world, there is no remedy 
for loneliness’. Now, the sentimental remoteness of Mr Harding has 
given way to the near-heroic isolation of characters like Louis Trevelyan, 
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Nora Rowley, and Priscilla Stanbury. They and their like stand at the 
gates of the city whose inhabitants include Heathcliff, young Copper- 
field, Jude, Nostromo and Scobie. 

This is the rewarding part of the book, and one is grateful for the 
-_ integrity the author has observed in speaking of the novels, not 
of the man. 


James REED 


IrtsH PrtGrimaGe. By Daphne D. C. Pochin Mould. (Gill; 16s.) 

The history of the great Irish centres of pilgrimage is remarkably little 
known when compared with that of their main continental counter- 
parts. Most visitors to Lourdes or Fatima must know about Bernadette 
or the three children; but few penitents at Lough Derg or Croagh 
Patrick could give any but the vaguest account of the history of he 
exercises on which they are engaged. Yet if they could forget their sore 
feet for long enough to think about the matter, they would find plenty 
of questions to be asked. Why should the place of pilgrimage be on an 
island (or the top of a mountain)? Why is it visited only at certain 
periods of the year? What is the origin of the ‘stations’—those curious 
circles of stone round which the pilgrim stumbles reciting his endless 
prayers? Why does he always go round them right-handed? 

To these and other questions Miss Pochin Mould’s book provides the 
answer. She puts the more famous Irish pilgrimage centres in their full 
setting: she describes from personal experience the other and lesser- 
known pilgrimages, such as the gruelling round at Glencolumbkille; 
she traces back their history so i as it is known, and she offers an 
explanation of their probable origin in the earliest days of Celtic 
Christianity. She has written a pleasant, discursive book, based on a 
wide knowledge of Celtic history. The illustrations are admirable: it is 
a pity that there is no map. 

J. H. Wayte 


No Passinc Gtory. By Andrew Boyle. (Collins; 16s.). 

To write of a man who has become a legendary figure in his own 
life-time, and that before the age of forty, must present a biographer 
with special difficulties. And Group Captain Cheshire is perhaps only 
at the beginning of the career for which he will be ultimately remem- 
bered. Yet Mr Boyle was abundantly justified in writing a life of his 
friend, if only to set in proper focus the wilder legends of the war- 
hero who saw the Bomb drop at Nagasaki, became a Catholic and 
henceforth devoted his life to the most heroic exercise of the corporal 
works of mercy. The picture is not as simple as that, and Cheshire’s 
true greatness already ese an interpretation. 
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The merit of Mr Boyle’s book is that it does not moralize. We are 
given a straightforward, and obviously accurate, account of family, 
schooldays at Stowe, undergraduate life at Oxford, the years of war 


_as a brilliant bomber pilot, the uncertain years of peace, conversion 


to Catholicism, grave illness and the immense enterprise of the 
Cheshire Homes for the chronically sick. Cheshire emerges as a man 
of boundless energy, impetuous, humble and yet undaunted in pursuit 
of whatever he thinks needs to be done. red 3 the popular impression 
that faith came to him in the mushroom cloud of an atomic explosion 
is properly dispelled. Mr Boyle does well to begin his book with an 
account of Cheshire’s enthusiasm at the time of Nagasaki. It was 
rather the school of suffering and the impetus of charity that gave to 
his faith the dimensions it now so plainly possesses. 

In our uniformly ordered welfare society Cheshire’s work for the 
hopelessly ill of mind and body takes on a tremendous meaning. 
The easy assumption that the increasing provision of the state has 
removed most of our social problems is movingly shattered in the 
story of the whole movement associated with Cheshire’s name—at 
first a grim failure—in the organization to settle ex-service men in 
communities, and then in a landslide of practical charity through the 
Cheshire Homes, which have caught be public imagination to a 
degree perhaps only paralleled by Abbé Pierre’s work in France. 

And faith is the secret: a faith that has known all sorts of setbacks, 
from within the man’s own nature as well as from suspicion and 
cynicism in others. Group Captain Cheshire’s work has been well 
served by Mr Boyle’s absorbing book, which speaks with honesty and 
understanding of a man who has followed his conscience throughout— 
and a conscience moved by divine charity can achieve more than even 
the remarkable record can show. 

LE. 


Tue Quiet American. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann; 13s. 6d. 
The distinction made by Mr Greene between his ‘novels’ and his 
‘entertainments’ could no doubt be justified according to seriousness 
of theme. But the although latest tale is not called an entertainment, 
it has no overt religious interest and it will scarcely engage the sort of 
theological s tion which made The Heart of the Matter and The 
End of the Affair into seminary texts. The Quiet American is a novel of 
impressive competence, written with a sustained assurance in narrative 
“a dialogue that is deceptivel to read. But it is certainly serious. 
The futile warfare of the dey be of French rule in Vietnam is 
exposed with devastating irony. Pyle, the American of the novel’s 
a is a product of Harvard, an optimist who thinks that a “Third 
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Force’ is the solution to Asia’s problems; full of the woollier American 
generalizations, for whom the works of York Harding (The Challenge 
to Democracy) are a bible, he is a terrible warning of what harm good 
will can do. Mr Greene’s observation of the American abroad is 
merciless: this air-conditioned innocence which can seek to impose 
the clichés of the campus on ancient continents, is exposed in all its 
dangerous contempt for the complexity of human problems as they 
truly are. 

The narrator is a tough English journalist, too tough perhaps to be 
true, and the simple plot of the book turns on his battle with Pyle for 
Phuong, the native girl that both want for their own. Pyle is killed 
(his amateurish plots have brought him against forces too shrewd for 
him), Fowler’s wife at last agrees to a divorce, and that is the happy 
ending. It is to be hoped that no one will now say that Mr Greene 
believes in divorce because he has used it to resolve his novel’s crisis. 
The novel is more than a triangle tale: it is a study in the danger of 


innocence. 
LE. 


Rurinus: A COMMENTARY ON THE AposTLe’s Creep. Translated by 
J. N. D. Kelly. Ancient Christian Writers. Vol. XX. (Longmans; 
258. 

This a has an interest that goes far beyond Rufinus, for in it 
we meet not so much Rufinus as the traditional catechesis of the Church 
as it stood at the beginning of the fifth century. In preaching the Gospel 
to baptized members of the Church there is scope for individual theo- 
logical investigation; in the traditioning of the faith to the unbeliever 
it is the Church who speaks. This is presumably what Dr Kelly is 
pointing to in his unfortunate phrase ‘popular Christian propaganda’. 
Not that it is more than a phrase: Dr Kelly’s introduction and notes use 
to the full the wide and deep learning to which we are indebted for 
Early Christian Creeds; and give an invaluable map of the whole of the 
early Christian tradition backwards from Rufinus. Trinitarian theology 
had achieved cquilibrium after decades of dispute with the Council of 
Constantinople of 381; the great Christological dissensions lay in the 
future. Perhaps Dr Kelly might have enlightened us still further by a 
note on the unmistakably Pelagian tone of Rufinus’ comparison 
between the devil’s work in temptation and God’s work in justification. 
H. de Riedmatten’s book on Paul of Samosata should perhaps be 
added to those of Loofs, Bardy and Prestige, since in it Loofs and Bardy 
are subjected to searching criticism. 

JEROME SMITH, 0O.?. 
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